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Portrait of Ann Germaine de Stael Necker. 


By Madame Frederica Brun, Sister of the Rev. Dr. Munter, Bishop 
of Copenhagen, and Author of several highly esteemed Works in 
German. 

From THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


w= my hand is preparing to add this great image 
to the sad gallery of my melancholy recollections, 
tears overflow my eye, and doubts fill my mind! I am 
forced to say to myself repeatedly, “ She is gone!” The 
most brilliant representative of life in all its relations, in all 
its forms, has left it—the brightest star in the firmament of 
my sex is set! She who acknowledged only one season in life, 
the summer-like spring, has prolonged it by all the charms 
of her character, to the greatest possible duration, and has 
sunk into slumber without beholding the dreaded winter! 

To me remains thy image, and the echo of thy existence! 
The first, ah! too easily vanishing into shade, [ will endea- 
vour tohold fast,to sketch it with bold and free characters 
free and bold as thyself! The latter thrills through all the 
pulses of my sensation, immortal like thee, in the sanctuary 
of my bosom; no time will be able to still it, till it sounds 
again in harmony with thee, in the great day wken we shall 
meet to part no more. 

1 will not disguise thy mortal weaknesses and imperfec- 

Vou, 58. 3 C 
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tions—who was ever free from them? But it is the pre 
rogative of great minds, that we can’ freely mention what 
made them resemble others, without placing them on a level 
with those insignificant beings, whom we must fear to 
deprive of every thing, if we allow that they have weak. 
pesscs. 

She was of a middling female stature, rather corpulent, 
and strong limbed, but without being heavy. She «could 
hardly be called well made, as the right shoulder was rather 
Jarger then the left, the neck { short, and the nape rather 
high. Her head had by no means the oval outline, which is 
the first requisite of a beautiful form; it was quite round, 
and I have seldom scen a head flatter behind; the forehead 
too, which was low, almost pressed in over the root of the 
nose, did not announce the lofty soul that dwelt thercin; but 
above the eyes (those glorious eyes, the most splendid as- 
serters of its presence !),the organs of the penetrative faculty, 
were powerfully marked. The nose was one of those which 
become idealised in half profile, one knows not how, though 
in front they appear too short. The mouth lorge, the upper 
lip elevated; the teeth, which were white and large, were 
always visible. The chin short, round, but not falling back, 
The bair black, short, distributed on the head in strong 
natural curls; the face of a very brown complexion, and the 
skin of it remarkably rough § 

The breast and neck were well formed, and of dazzling 
whiteness; the arms full, but weil avade, aud delicately fair; 
the hands not small, but, down to the nails and finger ends, 
well formed, and every motion of them full of expression. 
Her feet were not smai], but well proportioned ; she walked 
well, and trod with dignity, 

jut her eye! her eye! though nothing of what the 
Italians calls tncassaiura@ near or above it, was beauiiful— 
though, in « word, it did not inhabit a beautiful house, yet it 
was (as in the whole body, the lovely inhabitant the soul) ia 
and of itself so vreat, so darkly beautiful, so deep, so radiaut 
with every intellectuall light, so beaming with sensibility 





and eooducss! so luexpressibly engaging was its sipcere and 
cordial expression, that its look immediately attracted again, 


| Perhaps from having written too much when young, for means 
weic employed to re medy the defect when she was only len yeuts of 
age. In ivont, one did not at all perceive it. 

§ Probably from the use of rouge; for I kuow that in he: early 
youth she had a fine clear complexion. 1 first saw her in 1801, 
and last in 1800. 
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and encouraged those who had shrunk, dazzled by its splen- 
dor. About the month too, the traces of ingenuous goode 
nature were evidently predominant, though the most delicate 
wit played around it. 


Es hatt’ ihr witz auch lippen ohne rosen 
Belicbt gemacht ; ein witz, dem’s nic an kraft gebrach, 
Zu stechen oder licbzukosen. - - - 
WIELAND. 
Her wit would have made even lips without roses lovely; a wit 
which never wanted power to sting or to caress. 


When these lips opened, when in the silver tones of an 
organ, such as [ have never known but her’s,|| at once power- 
full and pleasing, all the beams of her genius flowed in 
harmony—when a manner of speaking, quite her own, for 
its energy and grace, combined with a copiousness and 
novelty of ideas (still more peculiar to her) poured at once 
clear and strong, like a silver stream,—when, while she eu- 
chanted all, she, however, always particularly affected (and 
ofien wished to affect) some favourite object; ab! who did 
not then forget how far she was from being beautiful, or in 
whose eyes did she not then appear so? 

Her gait and ber whole carriage had in them something 
bold and triumphant, with which one was struck one knew 
not how, and which, without further reflection, one consi- 
dered as belonging to her, and liked to see. 

I have never known a more open-hearted being; she was 
so even to etourderic, for herself and others. But though her 
strength of mind was too great, her will too firm, for her not 
to be able to be silent and reserved out of prudence, yet the 
frankness of her nature always appeared, and she had the 
most difficulty in concealing her own weaknesses; for she was 
utterly unale to dissemble. 

Every thought kindled into flaine, every sentiment flashed 
like lightning; and so the most powerful of all, love! [It was 
ever again new, profound, painful, thrilling through the in- 
nermost sources of life; and her generous nature was always 
a stranger to cold coquetry. She required to be loved by 

SC 2 


|| A great deal has been said on this subject : her pronunciation 
and accentuation were clear ; and she spoke like a person who is 
used to sce “ people unwilling to lose a word of what ts spoken.” 
but she never had the piercing tone of violent or eloquent women, 
but a pure silver sound, and modulations of the voice in speaking, 
that were peculiar to herself. 
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those whom she loved; and this happened, if she: suffered 
the resistless attractions of her nature to operate, always 
first with minds susceptible of loftier feelings; and ‘the 
sentiments of love, admiration, and friendship for her, 
blended so together, that it was often difficult to distinguish 
the one from the other. Who that had a living heart in his 
bosom, could remain cold for her? But though easily 
kindled, she always loved anew, and with equal violence; 
her heart was faithful, and, when passion was no more, a 
warmly active and tender friendship remained as a faithfal 
household deity upon its extinguished altar. 

She was worthy of every kind of confidence; this is say. 
ing much; and i her diversified relations, applicable only 
to so great a heart as her’s. But was not this noble heart the 
seat of every generous feeling honourable to man? She was 
unable to late, except upon principle, as she, for example, 
hated Buonaparte; and nobody more readily pardoned pet. 
sonal offences. Though her wit was sharp and penetrating, 
it was without bitterness, and was directed in preference 
against thoughtless falsehood, and its concomitant hardness 
of bear!, which is often concealed under the most pleasing 
forms, and is the favourite vice of the great world. 

The weaknesses of others she bore smiling, and with all 
the indulvence of conscious superiority, but without making 
it felt, which was what gave such atone of good humour to 
the circle in which she lived. Sound in mind and body, she 
had neither peculiarities nor habits, and every thing in and 
around ber moved with freedom and ease in its natural course; 
But false pretensions could not indeed pass current, where 
every thing beamed with light. 

I liave more than once seen her forgive injuries, while the 
wouuds inflicted by them were still bleeding; but to do 
goud to ber enemies was quite natural to her, and cost her 
magnapimity nothing. 

She was desirous both of honour and of praise, and denied 
neither; but she willingly acknowledged the merit of others, 
and with sweetly eloquent lips, and from the bottom of her 
soul, bestowed the praise which she was so delighted to 
receive.* But above all, her heart, her mind, her soul, 
thirsted for love! aed though this feeling, veiled in earthly 


* A present louez-moi, cela fait si bien, she exclaimed to me (after 
having charmed me in the character of Phaedra) when I[ went to 
her in the little dressing-room attached to the mean theatre (hastily 
put together in the loft of a house at Geneva) which her genius 
transformed into a temple, 
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imperfection, and predominant in her, was the cause of all 
her sofferings, avd in the end the occasion of her premature 
death,+ yet its ardent source was in her pure, and purifying 
for every one whom her all-powertul feeling drew into its 
enchanted circle! All were exalted, and became better, as 
jong as she ruled in them; but never did the failings and 
weaknesses of a beloved object re-act upoo her; aud while 
she raised it to her own level, she never degraded herself. 
For this reason, after more intimate ties were dissolved, the 
highest esteem, and the most devoted friendship for her, 
always remained, where a warmer feeling bad once pre- 
vailed. 
To be continued. 


+ When she concealed her marriage with M. Roeca of Geneva 
(and of course the consequences of it), not sparing her health, and 
bearing all the pain of a secret passion, when she soon after saw 
the beloved object of it threatened with an incurable disorder of the 
lungs, which has since terminated his hfe. 


Manners of the Greenlanders, as described by Mr, 
O Reilly. 


HE women are treated kindly, but are looked upon as 

servants, doing all the labours of the house, excepting 
such parts as the men think their superior understanding 
anly can be equal to, Domestic barinony is seldom known 
to be disturbed, unless when in the absence of the men some 
dowager mother exercises ber peevisiiness upon her daugh- 
ter-in-law, especially if the latter have not the good fortune 
to have been the mother of a son; for on the birth of male 
children they think the existence of tle nation rests, 

The men are the carpenters, the women the tailors, shoe- 
makers, house-masons, and cooks, the last wore particularly, 
as the men, on returning with gamc,no sooner are disengaged 
from their kaiaks than all further concern on their pait ceases, 
This arises very probably from the excessive fatigue to which 
they have been exposed, rather than to any indifference to- 
wards their women. The women’s labour then commences. 
They have to haul the seals ashore, «nd convey to the tent 
or but the different animals taken. Their first concern being 
todrawa little blood from the seal (which, alter being 
killed, is staunched for that purpose), and present it to the 
men, by way of cordial. after their fatigue. Tnen, having 
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provided the men with dry clothes, they proceed to flay and 
cut up the spoil. Seals flesh forms their chief support; and 
they employ various modes of preserving it for future use, 
The most common is to cut it into thin slips, and dry it over 
a line in the interior of their huts. The blubber is most 
carefully preserved, as being convertible to almost every 
domestic comfort, more precious by far to them than wine is 
to others. Oil is the luxury of their meals, their bread 
being nothing more to them than the dried muscular parts 
of seals or of birds, 

Such a representation of life would form little inducement 
to an European to exchange his comforts in its room, The 
picture is to such appetites truly disgusting; and the horrible 
smell of their buts, persons, and almost every article belong. 
ing to them, is intolernble to the coarsest feeling. Even the 
sailor, accustomed tothe atmosphere of a whale ship, has 
been frequently known to nauseate the inside of a Green- 
lander’s hut. Those poor creatures smile at such squeamish- 
ness,and kindly excuse the want of politeness in the stranger, 
as he could not possibly know any thing better. 

The whale often wounded, and carrying in his huge body 
the instrument of destruction, verv often in his anguish rons 
himself ashore, or into some creek among the rocks, and 
there, lingering, dies. Sach a chance is an unexpected 
blessing if discovered; snd any person who has ever 
winded a dead whale must know that an occurrence of that 
kind is not likely to remain long asecret. Every but is thea 
emptied to take advantage of the fortunate occasioa, If any 
one is within reach of the good tidings, be is immediately 
invited, and itis easy to imagine what a scene ensues. Men, 
women, and children, with every edged instrument at com- 
mand, are in full employment. But in such eagerness 
wounds are often inflicted by accident, which are never 
resented. ‘The blubber is carefully stored, that it may sub- 

side into oil; the muscular parts are removed for future fare, 
and nothing can be of coarser texture, yet still they relish it, 
and are thankful for the blessing. The tendons also are 
carefully preserved, to be appropriated as cordage, thread, 
lines, and for various other purposes; andin the whalebone 
they have sufficient for ther own private necessities, and for 
the demands of the Danes. 

In winter-time they retire further from the sea than they 
had been in the summer months, and in their huts or winter 
houses generally spend the interval between the latter end of 

October and the middle of March, in getting up their fish- 
ing tackle, whilst the women are busily engaging in repairing 
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the kaiak, or sewing dresses for the men. On such occa- 
sions the children have an opportunity of learning the arts 
peculiar to their sex, and scarcely any other time is given for 
their education. 

As soon as the returning sun announces the approach of 
summer, all is bustle and activity. The materials for the 
summer huts are got in. readiness, and the whole household, 
sometimes consisting of five or six families, moves down- 
ward to the fishing place, which is generally a low island 
with a sloping beach looking towards the south, for conve- 
niency of launching the boats or drawing the seals ashore. 
They are not confined to any particular spot for the summer: 
unless abundance of seals be seen, they generally shift to 
some other station, which in the course of former seasons 
they may have observed as more fil, or as they may have in- 
formation from others of their countrymen. 

The Greenlander is very vain of his accomplishments; and 
viewing them, as he does, as the perfection of human art, he 
pities the ignorance of any one who is unable to manage a 
kaiak, or use the hand-bvard in discharging the spear or 
lighter dart. [t is dangerous for an European to venture 
into one of those canoes, as he is almost certain of being 
instantly upset, in which case the buovancy of the little bark 
would certainly keep him immersed, and drown him, 

in Plate V. (to be given in the work,) 1s represented from 
the life, a young Uskee in the act of striking a seal; and 
scarcely can there be any thing more amusing than to see 
what manceuvres are requisite to avoid the watchfulness of 
the animal. The seal itself, mischievous in the extreme toe 
wards cvery creature weaker than himself, entertains a 
sovereizn dread of the Uskee-me, and flies from every quarter 
where he discovers a kaiak; but his precaution seldom 
avails, The instant a seal is seen by a Greenlander, he 
whispers ‘** pussee” (seal) along the surface of the water to 
the nearest of his companions, who telegraphs the signal uotil 
all the boats are engaged in the chace, and it is seldom pos- 
sible for their prey to escape. The seal is impetuous in dis- 
position, and, having once observed his pursuers, he dives 
repeatediy,and in different directions, to confound them: 
but becomes at length so shortwinded by his hurry, that he 
cannot remain long out of sight; and as the Uskees are 
arouud In various points watching the favourable moment, 
one of them paddles silently in his rear, using the paddle 
with one hand, whilst with the other hes getting his tackle iu 
order; and, having advanced near enough, for he is sure to 
measure his distance with accuracy, he flings his dart, and 
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never fails to strike. The seal, terrified and wounded, diye, 
in the greatest flurry; but a float being attached to the dan 
by a leathern line, he is soon forced up again, and is shortly 
dispatched. They are then careful to staunch the wounds, 
to save as much of the blood as possible, and to distend the 
body, by blowing into the cellular part, as butchers some. 
times are used to do,in order to make the body of the anima 
buoyant, otherwise it would go to the bottom as soon x 
dead. 

Seal hunting, being their most profitable as well as mow 
dangerous pursuit, is looked upon as the perfection of manly 
achievement. It forms the burden of praise to which ever 
man aspires; and it is chiefly through the fame of having 
killed such a number of seals that any man can gain pre 
eminence. The unmarried women listen with eagerness when 
such great exploits are recounted ; and a description of 4 
seal hunt given, with proper emphasis and gesture, by the 
fortunate hunter, is sure to obtain general approbation. The 
applause which they bestow is not, however, clamorous, but 
tinctured with that decency and reserve for which they are 
remarkable. It is on such occasions that love matches are 
usually set on foot ; and the successful candidate for the ladys 
hand must rely on the credit he has obtained by the number 
of seals he has taken. 

There is very great danger to the Greenlander in the 
seal hunt. Should the seal be little exhausted in the chace, 
he often turus on his adversary, seizes on his kaiak, and with 
his sharp teeth pierces the flimsy cover, when no alternative 
remains to the poor Uskee but death, as his kaiak will sink, 
and take him down. ‘This must be certain; as the others 
can offer no assistance, except to allow bim to bold by the 
end of another boat, to the great risk of him who navigates 
it, Except in the case of a father and son, such accom 
modation is very rare, as every map on such emergency 
naturally thinks of the value which his life is of to his own 
family. Much danger also is to be apprehended if the line 
zet foul of the paddle or arm, or even neck of the hunter, 
when the seal dives so suddenly on being wounded. [t is 
then that the Uskee displays bis skill and expertness. If 
upset, he raises himself again io bis kaiak by a dexirous 
management of his paddle. 

When assembled at a merry-making or at a marriage feast, 
they are cheerful and joyous in the highest degree; but none 
of that boisterous rejoicing, which is the test of enjoyment 
in other places, ishere known. The dance is practised in 
lively and tolerably well-executed movement; and some of 
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the Danes having introduced the fiddle amongst them, they 
contrive to nvake out a pleasing entertainment. The men 
talk over their exploits in seal hanting, at which the boys 
are always attentive and silent hearers. Sometimes the song 
is raised, when one who.leads the chorus repeats a line, and 
this is immediately - succeeded by all the rest, joining in a 
short accompaniment of no particular meaning. 

They are extremely hospitable, particularly to any of their 
own nation who happen to pass near their abode, in remov- 
ing from one place to another in search of seals. A_bro- 
therly invitation is instantly given, and the utmost atienuon 
paid the stranger, who freely imparts his experience of the 
season, and receives in return such information as he re- 
quires. It is this interchange of good offices which makes 
them set so high a value on each ouher. 


ee ee 


Burial of Roman Catholics in Clerical Habits. 


HERE are great numbers of Christians, though their 

sentiments are truly liberal, who are perswaded that the 
majority of Roman Catholics are not less bigotted than they 
were in former periods, and are apprehensive, that if they 
were admitted into power, and allowed greater privileges 
than they now are, it might endanger the security and com- 
forts of Protestants, A recent bull of the: reigning Pope, 
prohibiting the free circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
strongly confirms this opinion ; and the following article, 
copied from the Evangelical Magazine, affords a melancholy 
proof, that the midnight darkness of superstition is not yet 
removed from their minds. 


To Tue Epiror. 
Sir, 


“ The more intelligent part of your readers are doubtless 
wellaware of the castom which prevailed formerly in Popish 
countries, of clothing persons whose death seemed at hand, 
in the apparel, or uniform, of the various religious orders: 
towhich that thorough Protestant Milton refers, in the 
third book of his Paradise Lost ; where, describing the limbo 
of vanity, he says ; 


“ Here pilgrims roam, who stray’d so far to seek 
** In Golgotha, Him dead, who lives in Heav’n ; 
_ “ And they, who to be sure of Paradise, 
VoL. 58. 3 D a 
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“ Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic, 
“ Or in Franciscan think to pass disguis’d.” 


But perbaps it may not be generally known, that a practice 
somewhat similar to this still obtains, I believe universally in 
Spain ; noris the ceremony very likely to be discontinaed, 
from the circumstance of its being a source of immense 
profit tothe ¢hureh, for the following reason :—Every Ca. 
tholic in that infatuated land is consigned to his long home, 
not clad in a shroud, as here; or in his former garments, 1; 
in some countries, but clothed in the discarded vestments of a 
monk, these being the perquisite of the generals of the sere 
ral orderg ; who, ludicrous as it may sound in our ears, are 
literally extensive dealers in old ¢lothes. The general of 
the Franciscans, by far the most numerous orcer in Spain, is 
saidto drive so lucrative a trade in this commodity, that his 
income, it is asserted by some, exceeds that of the Archbishop 
of Toledo, whose revenues are said to be 50,000/. per an- 
num. 

“ The intrinsic value of the worn-out garments of friars 
canuot be great, but the price paid for asuit of grave-clothes, 
is in proportion to the wealth or pious hiberality of the friends 
of the deceased. 

“ In Cadiz the dead body is placed in a coffin without a 
lid, and carried uncovered to the place of burial, and, during 
its passage thither, is at intervals lowered by tne bearers, so 
that it might be viewed by those who are passing at the time: 
hence a stranger, ignorant of this custom of sepulture, has 
been led to conclude, that an extensive mortality bas be- 
fallen the ecckesiastics, from seeing every corpse thus arrayed. 

* ] fear we are more disposed to treat the superstitious 
absurdities of the Roman Catholic church with ridicule and 
contempt, than with pity and sorrow; but surely men whoe 
minds are so gross as to consider the covering of a lifeless 
corpse as a matter of religious importance, are fit objects of 
couimiseration.” 


EEE 


DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN. 


HE want of one sense is generally said to sharpen the 
others ; such a deficiency may, perhaps, sometimes 
also render the heart more susceptible, or the feelings more 
acuie: The following interesting story is related in Dr. 
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Neale’s Travels through Germany, Poland, Moldavia, and 
Turkey : the writer is speaking of Beuiin : 

“ | had almost forgotten to mention a small establishment 
for deaf and dumb children, on the plan recommended by 
the Abbes Sicard and De ]’Epee, at Paris. The pupils here 
generally amount to fifteen ortwenty. They are instracted 
in 1eading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and drawing. The 
establishment was founded, as I ee during the reign of 
the late King, and the Countess Lichtenau has left us a most 
interesting anecdote of a youngman who was here educated. 
‘ A Protestant Miniser at Anspach, named Offman, had nine 
childrev, and six of whom were deaf and dumb. But one, 
whom nature had not treated with so much injustice, was 
employed at Berlin in the department of the mines. He 
waited on me one day, accompanied by one of his deaf and 
dumb brothers, describing to me the distressing situation of 
his family, showed me several pictures which this brother 
had painted, and beseeehed me to take him under my pro- 
tection. 1 remarked in the works of this unfortunate young 
man the germ of real talent, and immediately gave him a 
commission to make me some copies, of which ne acquitted 
himself admirably, and for whici [ paid him, His accuracy, 
zeal, and good conduct having augmented the interest with 
which he had first inspired me, [ settled on him a fixed salary, 
and [I had shortly the satisfaction of learning, that he appro- 
priated the greatest portion towards assisting his poor parents. 
1 then determined to send him to Dresden, that he might 
there copy the most rare pictures in that celebrated collec- 
tion, where he spent nine months in fulfilling, with the great- 
est intelligence, the commission intrusted to him. He re- 
turned to Berlin, and lived honourably on the fruits of his 
talents and industry. [ set off for Italy, and on my arrival 
wrote to his Majesty, requesting that he would permit Hoff- 
man to join me, which favour was granted me. Hoffman re- 
paired to Rome, and there [ left him on my departure for 
Germany. But no sooner did he learnmy misfortunes, than 
he quitted Italy, and came directly to my house at Charlot. 
tenburg, and when he became convinced by his own eyes 
that he had not been imposed upon,but that [ was really 

absent, and in captivity, he was seized with phrenzy, ant 
went, and threw himself into the Spree ; he was saved ; but, 
alas! his reason never returned, and this victim of gratitude 
afterwards put a period to his exisience duriag a paroxysm 
of insanity. 
A most distressing catastrophe! arising from an excess of 
that heavenly priaciple, gratitade. 
3D4 








THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER: 
THE CASTLE OF VINCENNES. 
Extracted from Lady Morgan’s Work, entitled “ France,” 


HE Castle of Vincennes rises in the skirts of the forest, 
It was once the residence of the Kingsof France, and 
it has been too often the tomb of the victims of the ir uncon. 
trcled despotism, We found the village of Vincennes fall 
of bustle and company, the drapeau blanc floated over the 
towers of the fortress, a band played “ Vive Henri Quatre,” 
before a rustic altar, crowned with lilies, and groups of mili- 
tary drank vin ordinaire, in loyal potations, before the door 
of every guinguette. ‘The royal family had just left the vil. 
lage, as we entered it; they had visited iton the occasion of 
areview. Jt was alsosome royal holiday, and there was a 
dinner giveu by the officers of the garrison at the principal 
auberge. All admittance to the fortress was at first refused, 
for it was not open tothe public. But an officer of rank, 
who was of our party, having written a note to the governor, 
Mons. Puyvert, he immediate!y sent an order, which unbar- 
red every gloomy portal, and unfolded to our view the dark 
entrance of that 


— Chateau malheureux, 
Aux beaux esprits, helas ! si dangereux.” 





While this little arrangement was making, we had ample 
time to con'emplate the imposing exterior of this ancient 
edifice. The draw-bridge, its flanked towers, and above all 
its donjon, so often the prison of worth, talent, and sensibility, 
seem to have been spared by time, as monuments of the 
dreary and terrific influence of bigotry and tyranny over 
human happiness. Vincennes was always a place of strength; 
rebuiltin 1337 by Phillippe de Valois, and finished by 
Charles V. it has since merely received some trifling access- 
jons of strength, and itstill retains much of its original ap- 
pearance. Ongazing upon the terrific aspect and immense 
height of its memorable keep, 1 found it difficult to under- 
stand how pleasure could be so arbitrary in its views, that 
even Kings should have sought it in such a building, and 
that the early Charles’s and Louis’s should have chosen the 
towers of Vincennes, “ pour se soulacier, et sesbattre,” as the 
oldianguage of the quaint Joinville has it. 

When we had passed the draw-bridge (so often crossed by 
the brave and the unfortunate, with spirits subdued by op- 
pression, and hearts broken by a sense of injustice and ty- 
ravpy) we found the first court filled with artillery and am- 
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munition, with all the frightful and formidable apparatus of 
warfare. Every object.upon which our eyes rested was meant 
for the destruction of man, for the abridgment of his liberty, 
or the annihilation of his existence. A species of melancholy 
attraction rivetted my eyes upon the donjon. I had so often 
read of it: eo much of that chivalrous spirit of France, 
which earlyin life had captivated my imagination, expired 
here ; sometimes quenched by violent or ignominious death, 
sometimes wasted away in slow, silent, life-wearing 
oblivion. So much of the bold, fearless genius of philosophy 
had here sustained persecution, through the harrassing me- 
dium of promised liberty, protrected imprisonment, and all 
the wearying alternations of suspense, that itseemed to me 
a monument of suffering, a “ biief chronicle” of times, dates, 
and events, suddenly presented to my view, round which the 
associations of youthful study, maturing reason, and long- 
cherished principles, closely rallied. There was not an ivy 
twined loop-hole, a time-tinied bastion, belonging to this 
frowning dungeon (so long the terrific instrament of the ca- 
price of tyranny, ingulfing avy victim whom power, thwarted 
in sowe darling passion, might hurl into its noisome cells), 
but had a specific power to awaken sadness, and souse ine 
dignation, 

Many, indeed, of its features still remain, to recall the sad 
eventswhich have occurred within its dreary walls. The 
casement still exists, through the bars of which the great 
Conde culiivated his pinks, duting bis long incarceration. 
His original crime, and the cause, perhaps, of all his after ere 
rors, was his devotion to a beautiful wife, whom he refused 
to resign to the romantic passion of a grey-headed King. 
The chamber is still pointed out, which was, occupied by 
Diderot, when be was sent to Vincennes, for the publication 
of hisletter,“ Sur des aveugles,’ where, goaded by the sense 
of the injustice of which he was the victim, bis great and lu- 
minous mind had nearly sunk under the blow; for his reason 
was only saved from a total overthrow, by a timely allevia- 
tion of his sufferings. In this fortress also Mirabeau, during 
a five years imprisonment, wrote his beautiful letters to the 
frail and fair Sophia, and composed his able work against 
Lettres de Cachet, of whose abuse he was himself a victim, 

But while events connected with the scanty portion of 
civil liberty, enjoyed in France for a thousand years before 
the Revolution,crowded upon the memory, association sud- 
denly snapped it chain, and our gallant Heary V., dying in 
the donjon of Vincennes, and resigning his conquered France 
into the hands of his brother, Bedford,occurred to my re- 
membrance. A host of images rose with this interesting 
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recollection, and Haland Falstuff cheered, for a moment, the 
gloomy reflections, which, conjured up their delightful yi. 
sion. 

Our party considered exclusively of yltras and royalists; 
and for them, and indeed for us, there still remained an_ ob. 
ject of interest and of sadness, within the dreary rounds of 
Vincennes, which was no phantom of memory, but had 
ils 


“ Local habitation, and its name,” 


and which struck at once, with its melancholy influence, on 
thesenses and imagination. We had received permission to 
visit the *chapelle ardente,” raised tothe memory of the young 
and gallant Dac d’ Enghien, by the Duchess d’Angouleme, 
We were conducted to a wing of the fortress hanging over 
the fosse,in which the Due d’Enghien had been shot, and 
which fronts the forest. The concierge met us at the door 
of his apartment, and lighting a lamp, conducted us up a 
dark, narrow, winding staircase, rendered more sumbre by 
the contrasted brilliancy of the setting sun, in which a mo- 
ment before we had been basking. As we reached a landing 
place, considerably elevated, the lamp’s flickering light snd- 
denly gleamed on the polished firelock of a sentinel, who 
guarded the melancholy post, and who carried arms to the 
military orders, and stars of some of our company. To find 
here, within the compass of a dark and narrow space, so 
confined, that tired vigilance could scarcely measure its won 
ted pace, an armed guard had an effect that went at once to 
my heart, for it bad never before throbbed amidst the terrific 
gloom and imagery of a state prison. It is not impossible 
that this soldier now guarded the remains of the man, whom, 
when living, he had here also guarded in that short moment 
which intervened between judgment and execution. To him 
the innocent and the guilty would be a charge of equal mo- 
ment and equal interest ; for the creature of force, its instru- 
ment and its victim, the soldier takes every station that bis 
trade assigns him. His very nature, broken down to the 
voice of command, dissolves all the feelings, faculties, and 
passions of man into the great and paramount law of obe- 
dience; to night, in the gloom of the castellated ditch, raising 
his murderous aim, and reaching the life-pulse of the Royal 
d’Enghien-; to morrow, irradiated with the glories of the 
rising sun, he hears the voice he had haply obeyed in many 
anoble cause, now give the word “ My comrades, to the 
heart!” and the gallant Ney falls beneath lis arm—the theme 
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of every soldier’s praise, over the watch-fires of distant | fields, 
lies bleeding by the soldier’s hand*. Oh! these are views ot 
human conduct, these are scenes of human suffering, which 
sicken the heart, and wither up its powers. Here civilized 
society loses its splendour, and the developement of the ha- 
man faculties seems but to “ maltiply the power of doing 
evil.” 

The savage, whose joys and sorrows, whoselifeand death 
are governed by the laws and passions of nature only, here, 
fora moment, stands opposed in proud superiority to that 
erring, cruel, and vain-glorious creature, to whom civiliza- 
tion has lent but half its light, who, in bis dangerous progress 
through semi-barbarism, has learned to pervert, not to improve 
his faculties—to tread on the rights of others, not to respect 
and preserve his own, and who, substituting power for hap- 
piness, and ambition forjustice, seeks to become great with- 
out endeavouring to become wise. 

Tothe right of the narrow landing place, thas strictly 
guarded, in darkness and in silence, we were shewn the little 
room which the Duc d’Enghien occupied during his short 
sad dwelling in the fortress of Vincennes. To the left a 
larger apartment, in which his hasty trial had taken place, 
exhibited a most gloomy and imposing spectacle. Daylight was 
wholly excluded, and the room was Jaid out as for a funeral 
chamber, une chapelle erpiatoire ; it was lighted day and night 
by a lamp (/a lampe ardent), which hung from the centre of 
the ceiling. The walls were draped with white cloth, bor- 
dered with black ; a low ottoman, of the same texture, ran 
wlong the floor. In the middle stood a hearse, covered with 
a velvet pall, richly embossed in gold, with the arms and 
trophies of the house of Conde. It veiled a small coffin, 
whicn contained all that could be collected from the ditch of 
Vincennes, of the gallant d’Enghien—a few bones. A stone, 
on which it is said bis head had fallen, was placed beside it. 
In the back of this gloomy scene hung a massive silver cross. 
‘Twelve immense wax tapers, in large silver branches, burned 
on each side of the bier. To the right was an altar, a cruci- 
fis, the sacramental vessels, and alt the imposing parapher- 
nalia of the ceremonies of Catholicism. Here is daily 
celebrated a mass for the soul of the deceased. Here, on 
the preceding day, Madame d’Angouleme had offered up 
her oraisons at the shrine of her habitual devotion. Here 


* The day before my visit to Vincennes, I had stood upon the 
spot where the unfortunate Ney was shot, at the extremity of the 
gatdens of Luxembourg, 
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stumbering sorrow might be roused into ceaseless vigilance, 
and vengeance brood over images, created and combined to 
give it everlasting force. 

The recollection of the fate of the unfortunate Prince, 
whose unburied bones were thus placed in melancholy spec. 
tacle; the fatal policy which may, or may not, have neces 
sitated his death; the fosse pointed out where he had beeg 
executed; the fortress jtseif—all produced a train of melan- 
choly impressions which I thought not easy to be effaced.— 
We withdrew from the chapelle expiatoire in sadness and in 
silence, and the eyes of mare than one brave and devoted 
champion of the Bourbons swam in tears as we quilted the 
remains of one of its most illustrious and gallant defenders, 
But the sun was still shining brilliantly; it was a French sun, 
and we were a J’rench party. We ascended our carriages, 
and, bidding adieu to the gloomy towers of the Chateau de 
Vincennes, the coachmen cracking their whips, soon brought 
use to Paris, and set us down at the doors of one of its gayest 
spectacles—the Comic Opera, 





ISLAND OF TRISTAN D’ ACUNHA. 


T alate meeting of the Linnean Society, a description 

of the above island, with some account of its produc. 
tions, by Captain Dugald Carmiciael, of the 72d regiment, 
was read. Captain Carmichael, from motives of laudable 
curiosity, solicited permission to accompany the force which 
sailed in the ship Falmouth from the Cape, to take posses- 
sion of this interesting island, and which was provided with 
the necessaries for establishing a settlement there. It is a 
solid rock rising abruptly fom the sea in the form of a true 
cated cone, atan angle of 45 degrees, 3000 feet, surmounted 
by a dome 5000 feet high, on which is a volcanic crater. 
The lower part of the mountain is generally enveloped in 
clouds, and scarcely a day passes without rain. The whole 
is in a great measure covered with Jong grass to a consider 
able height. The animals which iviabit the island are two 
or three species of seal, various kinds of sea-fowl, and wild 
hogs and goats, probably desceaded from animals left here 
by some of the early navigators. ‘The animals are described 
as being so tame that it was necessary tocleara path through 
the birds which were reposing on the rocks by kicking them 
aside ; one species of seal did not move when struck or 
pelted, and atlength some of the party amused themselves 


by meunting and riding them into the sea. 
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SIERRA LEONE SLAVE TRADE. 


Spanish slave ship was carried into Sierre Leone at the latter 

end of the last year: the Black people belonging to her were 
marched to one of the towns in the interior, where they made a feast 
shortly afterward on the body of the fattest of their companions: on 
the discovery of the horrid-fact, the perpetrators appeared scarcely 
to think they had committed a crime; itis they say a common 
custom in their nation, which is quite in the interior of Africa. They 
had been marching above two months to the shore, and one of them 
said, he had been sold by his King, because he had eaten too many 
men; not seemingly on account of the crime in our sense, but as if 
he had consumed too much of the common stock. This horrid 
transaction will no doubt become public; and the slave traders will 
avail themselves of it to lessen the detestation of their odious 
traffic. 

Regent’s-town is the principal place. It contains a population of 
1700 liberated slaves; there is a handsome church, but not suffi- 
ciently large, and therefore now receiving an addition. There is a 
very handsome house for the minister and teacher. It was a most 
gratifying sight to sce the full congregation of both sexes, very neatly 
dressed, and particularly well behaved, go through their several 
exercises, reading the Bible, reciting and singing hymns, &c. The 
church and parsonage were principally built by the young fellows, who 
have learned masonry and carpentering, under the direction of two 
or three European instructors. The first classes are now all mar- 
ried, and fifty of them have formed a building society, the plan and 
abject of which is to build stone houses, on a certain scale for each 
other, according topriority by lot, till the whole number shall be com- 
pleted, which will be a few ycars hence. When these improved and 
estimable members of society are compared with the cannibals just 
caught, as mentioned above, it will be matter of gratitude to Heaven, 
as well as of public pride and natienal glory to England, to have 
been made the instrument of so happy a change; and this is the 
proper contrast to be made between the extreme and savage bar- 
barism of uncivilised and debased Africa, and the different but not 
less cruel atrocities of the slave trade. 

Another most gratifying sight was a recent public baptism of 
grown persons at Kissey; above 20 were baptised by the resident 
minister, Mr. Wenzell; after service an excellent and appropriate 
sermon was very well delivered by the Rev. W. Davies. Above 500 
persons were present, all, young people, apparently from 25 down- 
wards to 8 or 9, all rescued from slave ships. Governor M’Carthy 
passes his time principally in going about among these establish- 
ments, and forwarding their objects. ‘Two new ones had just been 
formed in honour of the union of the Princess Charlotte with Prince 
Leopold ; it is impossible to write the names without a renewal of 
the distressing sensations occasioned by the first disclosure of the 

Vou. 58. 3 E 
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disastrous event of the .Princes?s death feteived through Sir James 
Yeo. It was indeed a most shocking piece of intelligence; for 
although we had some previous intimation from a Frenchman 
brought in here for slave trading, and subsequently released, it was 
too confused to make any impression. 





REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF A MURDER. 


HE murder of Mr. Martin; receiver of taxes at Bilgty, says q 
letter from Bar-sur-Aube, was discovered a few days: ago if 
the most singular manner, and arrested. ‘The crime was committed 
on the 9th of February, on the high: road, at one o’clock in the af. 
tefnoon.: The shot entered Mr. Martin’s heart, and- he fell dowg 
dead. He was returning from collecting, and had only 130 francs abdut 
him, of which hé was robbed, as well as of his watch, and a ring, 
The charge of the gun was rammed down with a written paper, 
This had been carefully taken up, and carried away with the body, 
The writing was still legible. On this piece of paper there were ex. 
pressions which are used in glass manufactorics, and a date of near 
15 years back. Upon this single indication, the Judge went to the 
owner of the glass manufactory at Bilgny, examined his books, and 
succeeded in finding an article relative to the delivery-of some glass, 
of which the paper in question was the bill of parocls. The sus. 
picion immediately fell on the son-in-law of this individual: the 
latter had beén out of the country for ten years. Order was given 
to arrest the person suspected. When the officers’ came to 
him, he was on his knees, praying. In his fright he confessed 
the deed on the spot, and even skewed where the watch 
and ring were, which were indeed foutid under the thatch of his 
house. 





Question, by Paul Ninnis, Jun. of Kilworthy. 


HERE are two numbers, the difference of whose squares, when 

added to their difference, makes 0,4375: and the sum of whose 

squares, added to their sum, makes 41,0625, What are those 
numbers ¢ 


——. 
REFLECTION, 


IIE more we contract our desires, and the more completely we 
govern our passions,the less we shall suffer by human vicissitudes. 
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POETRY. 
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WELCOME TO SPRING. 


ELCOME spring’s delightful morning, 
Welcome to the sun’s bright rays, 
Welcome beauty all adorning, 
Welcome music’s thrilling lays, 


Welcome kind refreshing showers, 
Welcome clouds that fatness drop, 
Welcome herbs, and buds, and flowers— 
Welcome hope of autumn’s crop. 


Welcome raral songs, sweet sounding— 
Welcome to the shepherd’s strain, 
Welcome to the scenes stirrounding, 
Welcome to the verdant plain. 


Welcome heat, the glebe preparing— 
Welcome rain to bless the soil, 
Welcome prospects kindly cheariag, 
Welcome plenty’s infant smile. 


Welcome to the lambkins playing, 
Welcome to the green-clad hill, 
Welcome walks of pleasant ‘Laying, 
Welcome to the tinkling riil. 


Welcome to the cuckoo’s singing, 
Welcome, dove, thy tender coo— 
Weicome to the bells when ringing, 
Welcome, swain, thy proving truc. 


Welcome to the orchard’s blooming, 
Welcome cyder’s sparkling boon, 
Welcome bees, so sweetly humming— 
Weicome honey, gathered soon. 


Welcome to the milk mai«’s sonnet, d 
Welcome to the milky tide, 

Welcome cream, so richly on it— 

Welcome butter, cheese beside. 


Welcome to the day long beaming, 
Welcome hours of lengthened light, 
Welcome to the twilight’s gleaming, 
Weicome evening, welcome night. 


Welcome planets, mildly glowing— 
Welcome stars, with vivid rays; 
Welcome breezes, gently blowimg, 
Welcome, nightingale, thy lays. 


Welcome solitude so pleasing, 
Welcome, toilsome day, thy close-— 
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Welcome rest, from labour ceasing, 
Welcome, welcome sweet repose: 


Montacute, April, 1818. T. SHOEL, 
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LINES ON HEARING JANE HAD ONCE DREAMED OF ME, 


rr heard, dear Jane, that when repose 

Doth o’er our couch her poppies shake, 

Oar slumbering thoughts will dwejl on those 
Whom most we think of when awake. 


Ali! this is true, for still when I 

Would court my pillow’s downy rest, 
I find my nightly visions fly 

To where my daily dreams are blest. 


And I have heard, the heart alone 
Speaks when in sleep the body’s laid; 

And oft the mind’s best secrets shewn, 
And oft its dearest wish betrayed. 


And Oh! perhaps, My JANE will shew 
While in my dreams I sue to thee, 

Some lovely smile of brighter hue 
Than ever yet bas beamed ou me. 


Bristol, April 13, 1818. H. W. 





THE BLIND Boy. 
BY THE REV. R. ROBERTS. 


H! ye, who blest with powers of sight, 
Epjoy the friently ray, 
Leave for the poor Blind Boy your mite, 
And gild his dark of day. 


By him no sun was ever seen, 
No moon with orbit pale, 

And cloud-capt hili, and verdure green, 
Seem but an idle tale: 


He hears of all the starry host, 
‘The tirmament on high ; 
Creation’s fairest works are lost, 
in them the Deity. 


Yet in this darkness so profound 
He feels the chastening rod, 
And in the thuoder’s awful sound 

He hears the mighty God. 


For bis sake listen to the prayer 
O1 one so dead to joy, 

And give the little you can spare 

To feed the poor Bhud Boy 








